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Study of Nature, that is an attention to the ground on 
JL which we tread, the vegetables which clothe and adorn it, 
and the boundlefs variety of living creatures prefenting themfelves 
to our notice on every fide, mull have been one of the firfl occu¬ 
pations of man in a ftate of nature. In no country hitherto dif- 

covered, however barbarous and unenlightened, is the human race 
found fo negligent and helplefs as not to have inveftigated the 

natural bodies around them, fo far at lead as from thence to fupply 
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their neceffary wants, and even to obtain conveniences and luxuries. 
In the more hofpitable climes in which probably mankind were 
firft eftablilhed, this talk was the more eafy. The calls of nature 
would there be readily fatisfied ; and while the fcnfes were gratified 
with all they were capable of enjoying, the mind, ever prone to 

curiofity, would be continually exerciled and delighted in invefli- 
gat’mg the creation around it. Then, as the human race multi¬ 
plied, would the fpirit of competition arife for the difcovery of 
hitherto untafted luxuries or unknown conveniences ; and he who 
firft climbed the lofty palm-tree, and while its leafy honours were 
waving above his head, fcattered the golden fliower of plenty 
upon his admiring companions, would deferve and enjoy more real 
glory, than any deftroyer of his fellow creatures ever enjoyed, after 

thofe very boughs became proftituted to proclaim the triumph of 
defolation and war. 

By degrees mankind became fo numerous and fo adventurous as 
not only to occupy all that part of the world in which they were 
firft fettled, but alfo to migrate into far diftant countries, where 
ruder Ikies and lefs fruitful plains taught them new wants, and 
put their ingenuity to greater trials. In fliort, by means and acci¬ 
dents which moft likely will long remain a problem for philofo- 

phers, the human race became in procefs of time difperfed over 
almoft every part of the globe where art and labour could find 

them protedlion and fubfiftence. Their various acquirements, in 
the courfe of their long, laborious progrefs, muft have been all 
founded on the knowledge and obfervation of nature ; and with 
lo much accuracy have they ftudied this fubjeft, fo interefting to 
them all, that even in the moft advanced ftate of fociety, as well as 
in the loweft, mankind are perfe(ftly agreed upon the ufes of moft 
of the neceffaries with which nature furnifhes them; they have 

all alike learned precifely to what purpofe each is fit, and all fupply 
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the ordinaiy wants of life, all remove its ordinary inconveniences, 
much in the fame way. 

If on the prefent occafion my principal obje^l were to amufe the 
fancy, I Ihould dwell long on this early period of the hiftory of the 
human race. The firft probable wants and inventions of man¬ 
kind ; their progrefs from a ftate of nature, peace and innocence, 
to one more turbulent and aefive, but lefs natural and happy; the 
fimple origin of each art and fcience, and efpecially the fourcc 
of all human knowledge, in the obfervation of nature, with the 
different degrees of cultivation which each fcience may be fuppofed 

to have received according to the various circumftances in which 
mankind have been—all thefe things might form a vciy amufing 
fubje6f for fpeculation: but as fuch difquifitions muft be chiefly 
guided by the imagination, and after all could be only ccnfidered 
in the light of a romance, I mnfl not at prefent enter upon them. 

My review of thofe much later periods, although ftill far remote 
from us, in which the progrefs of fcience begins to be marked, 
mufl be even more flight than the traces of its footfteps in the page 
of hiflory; and we fliall eaflly confole ourfelves for out ignorance 
of what former ages have thought and known, when we find how 
little real advantage is to be derived from the knowledge of thofe 
much nearer to us. 

In a very early ftate of fbciety the fum of human knowledge 
would become too much for every individual to acquire; of courfe 
fome muft neceffarily purfue particular arts or enquiries in pre¬ 
ference to the reft; and this difference is obfervable not only 
among individuals, but alfo between different nations and bodies of 
men. In infant ftates warlike accomplifhments more than any 
others engage the generality of the citizens, and, becaufe molt evi¬ 
dently neceffary to the fafety of the whole, are held in the higheft 

efteenu But when external danger is kept at a diftance, the inter- 
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nal regulations of the flatc, and the foftcr arts of ]')cace, become 
more interefting to thofe who have talents for cultivating them. 
A part of the community being fufficient to fupply the whole with 
the neceflaries of life, the occupations of the reft becoming'voluntary, 
are as various as the virtues and vices, taftes, genius and abili¬ 
ties of mankind; and the more a people are refined and enlight¬ 
ened, the more various and the more diftinftly marked are the pur- 
fuits of individuals. 

The early hiftory of fcience informs us rather of peculiar acquire* 
ments by which certain nations 
reft, than of the general ftock of knowledge then in the world. 
Thus we are told of the (kill of the Egyptians in aftronomy, to 
which they were peculiarly led by their manner of repofing on open 

terraces under a cloudlefs Iky. But we are not to conclude that 
this fcience had never been cultivated by any people before, nor 
that the Egyptians, and all the reft of the world, had lived totally 
void of curiofity, and blind to every thing around them, till their 
attention was excited by the trivial circumftance above mentioned. 
We learn from the Old Teftament, which if it were merely an 

human work would be the moft venerable monument in the world, 
that Natural Hiftory was very early one of the fciences in the higheft 
eftimation. Without examining what was the prccife degree of 
Solomon’s (kill in this fcience, the manner in which his botanical 
knowledge is mentioned Jn the Bible, proves that to have been in 
thole days the moft efteemed perhaps of all learning whatever. 
Yet where are the records of its progrefs ? How totally is the 
knowledge of thofe ages and of numberlefs others loft to us! 

As botany and aftronomy have been among the earlieft purfuits of 
mankind, fo they have been prepofteroufly combined together, and 
conne6tions frequently imagined between certain ftars and parti¬ 
cular plants. This is one of thofe inftances, but too numerous in 
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the hiftory of the human mind, of theory, like an ignis fntuus, 
having led men affray, and made them pay dear for a little real in- 
ftruclion, by bewildering them in ciidlefs errors and abfurditics. 
And fo hard is it to overcome prejudices, famSlificd in a manner by 
antiquity, that this idea of a connexion between ftars and plants, is 
only juft got rid of in the moft enlightened parts of the world. 

But to confolc ourfelves under the contemplation of fnch humili¬ 
ating inftancesof human weaknefs, let us turn our attention to the 
father of philofophy, at leaft of our philofophy, rifing fo fuperiorto 
the darknefs in which he lived, darting his penetrating glance 
through all nature, and eftabliftiing principles which a longcourle of 
ages of enquiiy have but confirmed. With Ariftotle begins the real 
hiftory of Icience; and how' much foever he may have errcil oji 
particular points, the greatnels of his conceptions and the juftnefs 
of his ideas on the whole, entitle him to our high veneration, and 

we iliould corre61: his miftakes with awe. His labours in the in- 
veftigation of the animal kingdom have laid the foundation of the 
knowledge we now poffefs, and it cannot fufficiently be regretted 
that we have only an imperfect account of his difeoveries.—Theo- 
phraftus, the worthy difciple of Ariftotle, has given us the firft 
fcicntific views of the vegetable and mineral-kingdoms. His works 

are indeed lliort and imperfect (ketches, but they are by the hand 
of a mafter. Thefe two great men ftand unrivalled as the only 
philofophical naturalifts of antiquity of whom we have any fatif- 
fadlory knowledge. 

Several ages afterwards came Pliny, that laborious compiler, 
whofe mind, too much occupied by a variety of purfuits, could pro¬ 
perly cultivate none. He has tranfmitted to us, as far as he was 
able, all that was known of Natural Hiftory, or rather all that had 
been imagined, at the time in which he lived. Whether Diofeorides 

lived 
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lived before or after him, and which borrowed from the other, the 
learned are not agreed, nor is it of much confequence to the re¬ 
putation of either. Diofcoridcs has had perhaps no great injuftice 

done him by a celebrated modern writer, who ftyles him a great 
compiler of receipts.” In fa6t; his works are nothing elfe than a 

materia medica, in which he has enumerated all the natural bodies 
known at that time to have been ufed in medicine, with their ima¬ 
ginary virtues, but with fo little judgment, that it were charitable 
to fuppofe he meant only to colle6l the opinions of others, without 
ever attempting to exercife that faculty. How he came to be 
called the father of botany is wonderful to me. It is lefs extraordi¬ 
nary that he lliould, after the revival of learning, have had in¬ 
numerable commentators, becaufe his fhort and imperfedl deferip- 
tions would afford ample fcope to thofe who imagined all human 

wifdom to be contained in the obfeure works of men who had lived 

in the world a few ages before themfelves. 

That age of commentators we mufi: now confider. I purpofely 
pafs over thofe. times of darknefs which followed the ruin of the 
Roman Empire, during which, if there were any fhadow of fcience 
in the world, it was among the Arabians, and they cultivated 
Natural Hi dory only as a branch of medicine. Thofe who wifh 
to ftudy this part of the hiftory of botany, will find ample fatif- 
fadlion in Haller’s Bibliotheca Botanica, where they may alfo fee 

an account of all the Greek and Roman authors who have at all 
touched on this branch of Natural Hiftory; and whom I have 
avoided mentioning, not only that I might keep within the bounds 
I had preferibed to myfelf, but becaufe the labours of thofe 
writers do not appear to have contributed to the knowledge we 
now poftefs. 

When learning began to raife its drooping head in the fifteenth 
century, thofe fciences of which moft traces were found in the 

writings 
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Avrltings of the ancients began firO: to be cultivated. Botany was 
more cfpecially attended to very early, as medicine, which, however 
it might have been degraded in the ages of barbarifm, could never 
have been totally neglected, flood in immediate need of its aflifl- 
ance. The works of the ancients, and particularly thofe of 

Diofeorides, were then ftudied with the mofl pertinacious afTiduit)' ; 
remedies which this writer had recommended were deemed infal¬ 
lible, and virtues which he had attributed to any plant, indifpu- 
table. The chief difficulty in almoft every cafe was to find out the 
plant he meant; and this difficulty becoming at length fo great as 
to be abfolutely infurmountable, his commentators were loll in 
mazes of their own conjeclures. It was happy for the credit of 
Diofeorides that this was the cafe, and that the world were fo oc¬ 
cupied by this kind of criticifm, as feldom to have examined the 
truth of his affertions. 

Of thefe commentators fome few had great original merit in 
giving figures of the plants of which they treated, and thofe figures 
are many of them executed with fuch perfedlion as to excite our 
aftonilliment ; they have rarely been excelled at any following 
period. The firfl of thefe is Brunfelfius, whofe figures, although 
only wooden outlines, often exprefs the plant intended better than 
many fine modern engravings, and were evidently drawn by a firfl- 
rate painter. Matthiolus,^ the mod celebrated of all the com¬ 
mentators on Diofeorides, has likewife given excellent figures of all 
the natural fubflances mentioned in his book ; thofe of the two 
Venetian editions of this work are dill the admiration of botanifls, 
and make thofe editions much fought after by colledors. 

The large figures of Fuchfius are no lefs celebrated, nor with 
lefs reafon ; although only outlines, they reprefent the plants ex¬ 
tremely well. 

The example of thefe authors was foon followed by others, who 
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publifhed figures of plants from their own obfervation; anti ever 
fmce the middle of the fixtcenth century the prefs throughout 
Europe has teemed with fimilar puolications ; certainly to the great 
advancement of botany, although the merit of thcfe works has 
been very various. 

For almoll two centuries after the revival of letters in Europe 
the attention of naturalifrs was chiefly confined to the vegetable 
creation; and although fincc that time the animal and mineral 
kino-doms have received an eminent decree of cultivation, ftill 
botany has always kept its ground. The infinitely varied beauties 
of the vegetable tribe have, in every country, engaged fome ingenu¬ 
ous minds in the contemplation of this branch of the great family 
of nature, and excited them to inveftigate the laws by which it is 
governed. Whether their labours have been crowned with the 
Imile of princes, rewarded with worldly honours and emoluments, 
or only deftined to enlWen the fcencs of rural retirement, to relieve 
the mind amid the buly purfuits of a6live life, or add new charms 
to focial intercourle; they have never failed to carry with them 
their own reward, in that fweet and innocent pleafure which rifes 
under the fteps of the botanifl; wherever he goes, in thofe fublime 
and delightful ideas of the Author of nature to which fuch enquiries 
lead, and the complacency they always excite in the mind. 

The inflitution of public botanic gardens is a memorable sera 
in the hiftory of botany. The firll of thefe was, I believe, at Padua 
in 1533*, Avhere it flill continues to make a tolerable figure, al¬ 
though now furpafled by feveral others, which have had more 
powerful prote(Tors. The gardens of Florence, Pifa, Bologna and 
Leyden were foon after eftablilhed, and all flill exift. Nor mull I 

* The eftablifliment of a botanic garden at Rome about the year 1450 feems not fuf* 
ficlently authenticated. See Sabbati Hortus Romanus. 
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forget to mention that we haJ at London a tolerable collcffhon of 
plants in the garden of Gerard, a catalogue of which, printed in 
1596) cxifls in the Britifh Mufeum, but is elfewhere rarely to be met 
with. The fuccefs of botanic gardens has pretty much kept pace 
with the commerce of the countries in which they were eftablilhcd ; 
nor is this to be wondered at. The intercourfe of the Dutch with 
the Eaft Indies, and their pofleflion of the Cape, long gave their 
colledlions, in all the different branches of Natural Hiftory, a decided 
fuperiority over thofe of other nations. The Englifli have now 
enriched their gardens far beyond any others by the fupplies ob¬ 
tained from the Eaft and Weft Indies, and efpecially from America, 

r find myfelf obliged to pafs over a number of naturalifts who 
flourilhed from the middle to the end of the fixteenth century. 
Thofe whofe works are the moft known, and have been of the moft 
fervice to the world, arc Tragus, Leonardos, Fuchfius, Dodonxus 
and Dalechampius in Botany, Bellenius in Ornithology, and Ronde- 
letius in Ichthyology. But there are a few great names which 
ought not to be fo flightly mentioned ; I mu ft be allowed to enlarge 
a little on the merits of Gefner, Aldrovandus, Clufius and Casfal- 
pinus. 

Conrad Gefner, the greateft naturalift the world had feen fincc 
Ariftotle, was born at Zurich in 1516, and died of the plague in 
1565. Notwithftanding his conftitution was feeble and fickly, and 
his life by no means a long one, he applied himfelf to the ftndy of 
nature with fuch affiduity, that he not only made more new obfer- 
vations than had been made by any modern writer, but alfo firft 
reftored the fcience he cultivated to the dignity of philofophy, of 
which it had almoft loft fight fmee the days of Ariftotle and Theo- 

phraftus. Gefner cultivated medicine with equal luccels, proceed¬ 
ing always on the fure ground of obfervation and experience. His 
health, naturally weak, is faid to have frequently fuffered by the 
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experiments he made on himfelf. But his infirmities did not deter 
him from taking frequent and laborious alpine journeys, any more 
than his very confined circumftances prevented his being at con- 
fiderable, and at that time very uncommon, expences, in the ad¬ 
vancement of his darling purfuits. He founded and fupported a 

botanic garden, kept a painter and engraver in his fervice, had a 
very confiderable library, and, according to Haller, was the firft who 
ever formed a mufeum of Natural Hiftory. But his greatefl 
honour is his having firft fuggefted the idea of a methodical ar¬ 
rangement of plants according to clafles, orders and genera, from 

the different ftru 61 :ure of the flowers; an idea which all true bota- 
nifts fince his time have purfued, and to which the very exiftencc of 
botany as a fcience is owing. 

Aldrovandus refembled Gefner in his Indefatigable induftry and 

zeal for the advancement of Natural Hiftory. Like him he de¬ 
voted his life to travelling and: ftudy, and like him eftablifhed a 
mufeum and undertook works whofe immenfity aftonifhes as much 
as their erudition. But he did not poflefs the fyftematic genius of 
Gefner, nor had he the prudence along with the liberality of his 
great contemporaiy. Although he had a fortune of his own, and 
was affifted by many of the rich and powerful of his time, he was 
reduced to indigence towards the end of life. He lived to the age 
of 8o, dying in 1605. His memory has been always much honoured 
at Bologna. The great zoological work which he left imperfecl, was 
finiftied after his death, and his mufeum laid the foundation of that 
which at prefent is one of the ornaments of that univerfity. Many 

fpecimens ftill exift there marked with the venerable hand-writing 
' of their firft pofleflbr. 

Neither had Clufius that genius for arrangement for which 
Gefner was remarkable. Botany is however very much indebted to 
him for the publication of a vaft number of new plants, with excel¬ 
lent 
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lent figures which atone for the imperfe6lions of his defcriptions. 
His amiable difipofition, fays Haller, procured him a great number of 
friends, whofe difcoverics enriched his own works. He always ac¬ 
knowledged their favours, and gave to every botly their due praife. 
A number of the plants difeovered by Gelncr were firft publifhed by 
Clufius. This illuftrions botanift died in 1609, at the great age of 
84. He was profefibr of botany at Leyden, where a palm tree (a 
caulefcent variety of Chamaerops humilis) planted by him, (fill ex- 
iffs in great perfedion. 

1 am now to fpeak of Cxfalpinus; but if I ihould enter into a 
full difcullion of his chara 61 cr and merits, it would lead me a srreat 
deal too far. His ardent attachment to Ariflotlc led him into the 
depths of metaphyfics, and into many errors relating to the nature 
of man, and the firft caufc of all things, wdiich the dogmas of the 

court of Rome where he lived were not likely to correcl, in a phi- 
lofophical mind like his. He has left evident proofs of his knowing 
the circulation of the blood at lead through the lungs, and the fer- 

vices he has rendered to botany entitle him to be ranked among 

% 

its moft able promoters. I need not enter into the particulars of 
his method, which is chiefly founded on the fruit. He has made 
fome miftakes, which Haller has taken care to point out; but it 
muff not be forgotten that Caefalpinus has thrown more light on 
the flrmSturc and affinities of vegetables than any. one before his 
time, and has di(lin< 5 lly mentioned the fexes of plants. He died 
in 1603. 

While thefe great men were flourifliing on the continent, botany 
began to be attended to in our own country. Turner publiflied his 
Herbal in 1551; foon after Lyte gave a tranflation of Dodonceus; 
and in 1597 was printed the firft edition of Gerard’s Herbal. It is 
fufficient that I mention the names of thefe authors. Lobel, who 
began to publifli in London in 1570, and who is the author of many 
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good obfervations, has been often miftaken for an Englifhman ; 
but although he fpent the greater part of his life here, he was born 
in Flanders. 

It would be unpardonable if I were to finifh this period of the 
hiftory of our fcience without mentioning Fabius Columna, who 
jBrft gave copper plates of plants ; and thofe of an almoft unrivalled 
degree of accuracy, drawn and engraved by his own hand. In his 
Phytobafanos, publifhed at Naples in 1592, and again at Florence in 
1744, he has taken infinite pains, and fliown great fagacity, in deter¬ 
mining fome plants of the ancients, and has detected innumerable 
errors in Pliny and other authors. His Ecphrafis publiihed feveral 
years afterwards is a larger work, and contains a large number of 
new plants, diftinguilhed and figured with the greatefh accuracy. 
He is likewife the author of a curious and learned work on the 
Purpura of the ancients. All thefe books, efpecially the firft, are 
very rare, Columna, an able critic himfelf, was criticifed in his 
turn by one fai* inferior, Aldinus in his Hortus Farnefianus, printed 
at Rome 1625; a work in which however there are fome good 
figures of rare 

The inflitution of the academy of the Lyncad at Rome in 1603 
deferves to be remarked, as that fociety was the firft of the kind, 
and has been in fome meafure the model of all the prefent literary 
focieties in Europe, Its chief promoter and perpetual prefident was 
Frederick Caefius, a young Roman nobleman of great fcience. 
Among the names of thofe who compofed it we find Fabius Co¬ 
lumna and the great Galileo, a circumftance perhaps more likely to 
immortalize its memory than the medals which were fiiruck upon 
its eftabliihment. This inflitution died with its noble founder in 
1630. 

The number of authors who had written on plants without any 

fyftem or method in the fixteenth century, and the confufion of 

names 
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names which had been introducedj feemed to render it at length 
neceflary for the prefervation of the fcience that fome great fyHe¬ 
matic genius Ihould undertake to digell: the confufed inafs, and pro¬ 
fiting of the hints of Gefner and Caefalpinus, reduce into order 
the vaft materials, with which botany was in a manner over¬ 
whelmed, rather than enriched. But this event, fo much to be 
defired, was not yet to take place in its full extent. An eminent 
feiwice was however rendered to botany by the two illuftrious 
brothers John and Cafpar Bauhin, with whom I ihall clofe the hif- 
tory of the fixteenth century, and enter on that of the feventeenth. 

John Bauhin was in a great meafure formed as a botanifl under 
Gefner, but not having a turn for fyflem, he did not in that refpe<H: 
learn much from his great teacher. He devoted a life of more than 

70 years to a critical inveftigation of all that had been written be¬ 
fore him, and made many valuable obfervations as well as many 

original difeoveries. But he opened no new path in botany. His 

labours were condudled on the fame plan as thofe of his predeceflbrs. 
The fruit of his ftudies is nothing lefs than an Univerfal Hiftory 
of Plants, which being left in MS. at his death in 1613, was not 

publillied till 1650, when it appeared in three volumes folio. Like 
all poflhumous works it has defers, which probably it would not 
have had if publiilied by its author. It is a monument of labour 
and erudition, and contains fo much information andfo many eluci¬ 
dations of preceding authors, as to be Hill in great eftimation, not- 

withftanding its want of order and the rudenefs of the figures.- 

This work paved the way for Cafpar Bauhin in the much more 
important and original one which he undertook and happily pej- 
fe£lcd, the publication of which forms one of the mod remarkable 
aeras in botany, and which was firft printed in 1623, under the 
title of Pinax Theatri Botanici. This was meant, as its name im- 
portSj as an index to all the botanical knowledge then in the world, 
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and its author exultingly flyles it the labour of 40 years. In this 
work about 6oco plants are arranged in twelve books, with foinc 
flight traces of fyftem, and each plant is diftinguiflied by a kind of 
defcriptive name, under which are placed the names given it by 
every preceding author, Ray has very juftly remarked, that befides 

errors and repetitions incident to the mofl: wary in fo vafl: an under¬ 
taking, Bauhin’s Pinax contains lome hundreds of plants there 

mentioned as fpecies, which have fince been found to be only varie¬ 
ties ; and if this was true in the time of Ray, it is much more fo at 
prefent. Notwithftanding fuch imperfe6lions, this work has been 
found fo ufeful, and indeed fo neceflary, that it continued the gene¬ 
ral dictionary of botanifts, till fuperfeded by the publications of 
Tournefort and Linnaeus, and is even now the only refource of thofe 
who wifh to ftudy the authors whofe works are prior to it. But this 
is not all which the adtive mind of Cafper Bauhin undertook. He 
publiflied an excellent edition of Matthiolus with many additions; 
and has illuftrated about 600 new or heretofore miftaken plants in 
his Prodromus, publiflied firfl: in 1620, and afterwards with an im¬ 
proved edition of his Pinax, in 1671, which is that mofl. in ufe. 
He likewife meditated a complete hiflory of all the plants men¬ 
tioned in his Pinax, and finilhed, as it is laid, three books, of which 
the firfl: only was publilhed by his fon in 1658, with figures. It 
contains grafles and fome liliaceous plants. Befides all thefc bota¬ 
nical labours, Cafpar Bauhin pradlifeJ medicine with great fuccefs, 
and was lb eminently Ikilled in anatomy as to have been fly led in 
his time the prince of anatomifls. He died in 1624, aged 64, being 
about 20 ye^^’s younger than his brother. I have feen a great part 
of his herbarium at Bafil, in the hands of Mr. De la Chenal, pro- 
feflbr of botany there. This herbarium is ineflimable on account 
of the difficulty of determining many of Bauhin’s plants by his 
deferiptions alone, and its worthy pofleflbr devotes it to the pur- 
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pofes of public utility, to which indeed all treafures of fcience ought 
to be devoted. 

We muftnow make apaufein the hillory of botany. Notwith- 
(landing the labours of the Bauhins feemed to promile new vigour 
to this lovely fcience, it languillicd for nearly half a centuiy after 
the time in which they lived. Not that there were no botanical 
writers, nor any colle6lors of plants in all that period, for there 
were a confiderable number ol both, as well as levcral writers on the 
materia medica. Hernandez was fent to South America by Philip II. 
at a vaft expence, but the fruit of his labours is one of the word 
books in botany. The Italians puzzled themlelves and their readers 
about opobalfamum and the ingredients of the mithridatc; and a 
number of inferior writers appeared in different parts of Europe, 
efpccially in Germany, whofe names and merits I might be excufed 
mentioning, even if on this occafion I had much more time allowed 

me. 

I muff: only except Jungius, who in his Doxofeopix Phyficae 
Minores has given great proofs of botanical fagacity, and has thrown 
out fome hints, of which following botanifts, and among them 
Linnaeus himfelf, has profited with great advantage. Jungius died 
in 1657. 

Our countryman Parkinfon was alfo an author of great origi¬ 
nality and obfervation, much fuperior in this refpecl to Gerard, or 
his commentator Johnfon, although his figures arc inferior to theirs. 

I fliall profit of this interval to review the progrefs of zoology from 
the middle of the fixteenth to the end of the feventeenth century. 

It is remarkable that a part of natural hiffoiy, fo evidently the 
mod important and the mod intereding to man, who is himfelf at 
the head of the animal creation, fhould have lain fo long unculti¬ 
vated. From the time of Aridotle to Gefner and Aldrovandus, 
little or no improvements were made in the knowledge of animals, 
nor with refpe6l to claflification was any alteration attempted till 
the time of Ray. The Aridotelian divifion of animals into vivi¬ 
parous 
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paroiis and oviparous is well known. In the former clafs were ar¬ 
ranged all quadrupeds, and in the latter birds, fillies and infeid:s. 

Ariflotle was himfelf fenfible that this fyftein mull be taken with 
fome latitude, there being feveral quadrupeds, as lizards, which 
are not viviparous, and fome mfe6ts and fifhes viviparous, although 
not quadrupeds. By infedts he and all other naturalifts down to 

Linnaeus underftood fuch of the fmaller kinds of animals as have 
the body divided into fegments, fo that many worms and even fillies 
were included in this divifion. 

Gefner arranged his voluminous hiflory of animals upon the 
principles of Ariflotle, feparating the oviparous from the viviparous 
quadrupeds ; and Aldrovandus collected all that others had written, 
indeed without fufficient difcrimination of truth from fi6lion, and 
difpofed it much in the fame order. With refpedl to Ornithology, 
Gefner cultivated that fcience with peculiar fuccefs, and is the au¬ 
thor of many very valuable obfervations. Aldrovandus copied him 
in many things, and Johnflon is hardly worth mentioning, as he 
has done little elfe than copy both. Befides what the authors 
above mentioned have given us relating to fifhes, that branch of 
natural hiflory was ably handled by Paul Jovius, an Italian phyfician 
of great tafle and learning in the beginning of the fixteenth century; 

afterwards by the accurate Bellonius, who wrote alfo on birds; by 
Salvianus in his fuperb book on aquatic animals, printed at Rome in 
1554; Bondeletius, profefTor at Montpelier, who publiihcd 

the fame year. Iiife6ls were alfo particularly treated of in a work the 
joint labour of feveral able men, among whom was the indefatigable 

Gefner; this book was publifhed by Dr. MoufFet, an Englilh phy- 
fician, in 1634. 

This was the ftate of Zoology when our own immortal Han^y 
firfl dared to controvert one of the dodlrines of Ariflotle, which, 
although really unworthy of fo great a philofopher, nobody had 

hitherto 
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hitherto oppofed, I mean that of equivocal generation. The meta- 
phyfical quibbles which had fo long difgraced the fchools, began 
now to give way to a fpirit of enquiry and oblervation ; but not in 

the fchools themfclvcs, for from thence light fcldom fprings. The 
propofition of Harvey, ‘‘ omnia ex ovo^ was not reccivcti without op- 
pofition ; but this was forgotten in the much more furious oppo- 
. fition given to his other more important and intereiling do6lrine, 
of the circulation of the blood. No fooner was this publiHied 
than a crowd of adverfarles befet him. After in vain endeavouring 
to refute his opinion, they had rccourfe to the common fubterfuge 
of denying its originality; taking upon thcmfelves the greater re¬ 
proach, of having been blind to the evidences already exifting of fo 
indifputablc a truth, rather than allow their illuflrious cotemporary 
any merit in the difeovery. 

With Harvey begins what may be called the phyfiological period 
of Natural Hiflory. His hypothefis of generation was conlirmed 
by the experiments of Redi and Malpighi, two very philofophical. 
naturalifts, who have difencumbered fcience from many prejudices, 
and thrown much light on fome of the mofl: abflrufe parts of phy- 
fiology. The experiments of Redi to difprovc equivocal genera¬ 
tion, are truly admirable, and Malpighi’s invefligations, relating to 
the anatomy and transformation of filkworms, and the develope- 
ment of the chick in the egg, are too celebrated to need any frelh 
eulogium. About the middle of the leventeenth century a new 
and very intereiling propofition in phyfiology was ilaited, that of 
the fexes of plants, the honour of which is given to our country¬ 
man Sir Thomas Millington. It is to be wilhed however that he 
had written fomething himfelf upon the fubjecl, or that we knew 
whether the idea were really originally his own. Nearly about 
the fame time the difeovery of the lymphatic veifels in animals was 
made, either by Rudbeck or Thomas Bartholin, or rather by both 
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at once. All which I think juflifies me in calling the period of 
which I am fpeaking, a phyfiological age. In it was laid the foun- 

dation of almoft every ’do6l:rine which has fince been cultivated 

•/ 

and enlarged upon, and on which all following medical and phyfi- 
ological lyftems have been built. 

It is no wonder that fyftematic Zoology fhould derive advantage 
from all thefe difcoveries. Towards the end of the laft century 
appeared two great naturalifts,’amply qualified to profit by them, 
and to whom the fcience is infinitely indebted, our countrymen 

Willoughby and Ray, Thefe illuftrious friends laboured together 

t 

with uncommon ardour in the ftudy of nature, and left fcarcely 
any of her tribes unexplored. But death, which fo often difap- 
points the fairefl hopes, cut off the former in the prime of life, 
before he had digefled the materials to the acquifition of which he 

had devoted his youth; and they might all have been loft to the 

world and his name have perilhed with them, but for the faithful 
friendihip and truly fcientific ardour of Ray. So clofe was the in- 
tercourfe between thefe two naturalifts, that it is not eafy to aftign 
each his due fhare of merit. Indeed Ray has been fo partial to the 
fame of his departed friend, and has cheriftied his memory with 
fuch affectionate care, that we are in danger of attributing too 
much to Mr. Willoughby, and too little to himfelf. Certainly 
however it is by no means a fair ftatenient of the cafe to 

Dr. Derham, that Mr. Willoughby had taken the animal kingdom 
for his talk, as Mr. Ray had the vegetable one. The Ornithology 
and Ichthyology fufficiently ftiew that Ray was not a mere editor of 
thofe noble works, and the Synopfes Avium & Pifcium, publiftied 
fome time after, in which he has made many improvements, and 
feme important changes as to arrangement, prove with how much 
attention he had ftudied thofe two branches of Zoology. I need 
not add that the Synopfis of Quadrupeds is, as to method, entirely 
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his own, although Willoughby is there often quoted for many ex¬ 
cellent obfervations; and the fame may be faid of the Hiftoria Infec- 
torum, publifhed injjio, after the death of Ray. All thefc works 
are excellent in their kind, admirably methodized, and exhibit fuch 
proofs of accurate obfervation, fuch a candid love of truth, and fuch 
penetration in difcovering it, as muft ever rank their authors among 
the iirfi; and moft philofophical naturalifts. 

Ray, being diffatisfied with Ariftotle’s claflification of animals, 
was the inventor of a new one, founded on the ftru6lurc of the 
heart. The Harveian experiments and doclrine of the circulation 
had called the peculiar attention of philofophers to every organ 
which has a ihare in that phenomenon, and to this caufc probably 
we owe the method of Ray. Taking therefore the divifion of ani¬ 
mals into Sanguinea and Exanguia, which was a very ancient one, 
he fubdivides the hrft clafs into fuch as are furnidicd with lunsrs 

and fuch as breathe by gills; and the former of thefe lie again 
feparates into thofe which have an heart with two ventricles, and 
thofe whofe heart has only a fingle ventricle. The latter divifion 
contains Reptiles, the former viviparous Quadrupeds, W^hales and 
Birds. The Animalia branchiis refpirantia mclude all Fifhes pro¬ 
perly fo called, the Whale kind and all the Exanguia being of 
courfe excluded. The Animalia Exanguia are divided into greater 
and lefTer. The latter divifion contains lnfe6ls; the former is again 

fubdivided into three genera, the firft of which includes the Mollia, 

or Mollufca, as Cuttle-fifh and Polypi; the fecond Cruftacea, as 
Crabs and Lobfters, which are properly Infects; and the third Tef- 
tacea, or Ihelhfilh. This fyftem, although liable to a great many 
obje6lions, which I lhall not now day to enumerate, is deferving in 
many refpe<5ls of great praife : its author has fhewn great fkiil in 
the characters by which he has chofen to diferiminate the fubordi- 
nate divifions, and in (hort the Linnasan lyftem of Quadrupeds is 
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little more than a reformation of that of Ray. I fliall foon fpeak 
of the botanical merit of this great man; but before we take leave of 
this period of Zoology, it may be expelled I^fhould fay fomething 
of Leeuwenhoek, and his theory of generation, which has made fo 
much noife ^ nor may it be ulelefs to mention him, if only as a 
memento to future theorifts. What a pity it is, that fo excellent an 
obferver, to whom the world is indebted for fo much folid phyfio- 
logical information, fhould have produced an hypothefis, whofe 
celebrity feems but to have haflenedits refutation, and configned it 
to more abfolute negledl! The fpermatic worms of Leeuwenhoek 
may perhaps be the jeft of philofophers many ages to come, while 
others (hall profit of his genuine difcoveries, without knowing to 
whom they are obliged. 

Let ns now take a general view of the Rate of Natural Hiftory at 
the end of the laft century. 

In England the flattering afpe^f which this fcience had worn 
under the aufpices of Charles I. was blafted by the turbulent times 
which followed ; but in the peaceful days of Charles II. natural 
hiftory, as well as all the different branches of philofophy, received 
a degree of cultivation and advancement hitherto unknown in this 
country; and this led on to the golden age of fcience in England, 
which was crowned by the poffeflTion of a Newton. 

The Royal Society, which, from a fmall beginning at Oxford 
about the year 1645, made rapid advances when removed to the 
metropolis, was eftablifhed under the protedlion of the king in 1662,' 
very foon after his reftoration. This learned body beftowed great 
attention from the beginning, as they have ever fince done, upon 
the phyfiological part of natural hiftory. The names of Boyle, 
Evelyn, Hook and Needham, are among the firft members of this 
fociety ; and how much they have laboured in the advancement of 

natural fcience is well known. Mr. Willoughby was one of the 

original 
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original fellows of the Royal Society, although his friend Ray was 
not admitted till the year 1667. Lifter, the great conchologift, 
Was very early alTociated with it, as well as that admirable vegetable 
phyfiologift Dr. Grew. 

Nor was France behind-hand with England in attention to the 

fciences, and among the reft natural hiftory. Henry IV, that 
great name which fcience delights in joining with humanity to 

_ m 

blefs, had endeavoured long ago to promote literature and ul'eful 
knowledge throughout hrs dominions. Among other inft-itutions 
the botanic gardens of Paris and Montpellier are owing to his mu¬ 
nificence. But his untimely death, and the fubfequent diftur- 
bances, for a while put a ftop to all farther cultivation of the 
arts of peace. About twenty years afterwards, by the indefatigable 

perfeverance of De la Brofte, fiipcrintendant of the Paris garden, the 

Cardinal de Richlicu was induced to grant it his protc< 5 ^ion; but 
this garden firft rofe to any confiderable degree of eminence towards 

the end of the laft centuiy under Louis XIV. This munificent 
prince encouraged learning with that fplendid liberality which dif- 
tinguifhed all his a« 5 lions. For the purpofe of promoting botany, 
and enriching the royal garden, the illuftrious Tournefort was fent 
to the Levant, and the accurate and indefatigable Plumier made- 
three voyages to America, and died as he was about undertaking a 
fourth. An Acadeimy of Sciences was inftituted at Paris in 1666, 
and another fome years after at Montpellier, very fimilar to the 
Royal Society of London, with which the greateft men in Europe 
have always been proud to be affociated. 

Many fimilar inftitutions were fet on foot throughout Europe, 

as the Imperial Academy Naturae Curioforum, begun in 1652. A 
number of botanic gardens were alfo eftablilhed in Germany ; but 
Linnaeus has truly obferved that they have never been rich in 
exotic plants, on account of the fmall intercourle of that-country 

with 
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with the Indies; whereas the gardens of Holland were at this time 

overflowing with riches from the mofl: diftant parts of the globe. 

The Amflerdam garden under the care of the Commelins was 
now one of the firft in Europe, and that of Leyden was rendered 
celebrated by the catalogue publiihed by - Herman. Holland had 
moreover the glory of producing at this time that mod fumptuous 
and excellent work, the Hortus Malabaricus; by which a new world 
was in a manner laid open to the botanifls of Europe, and from 
which they learned with furprife, that the knowledge of plants had 
made almofl: as much progrefs in the remote regions of Afla, as in 
their own part of the world. 

But the ftudy of nature was no where making fuch an uniformly 
fteady progrefs as in Sweden. At Upfal, under the aufpices of the 

great Rudbeck, was laid the foundation of what Mr. Stillingflect 
has juftly called an. unrivalled fchool of natural hiftory, and which 
was deftined afterwards to give laws to the reft of the world. Rarely 

has fuch a variety of profound and extenfive learning been united 
as in Rudbeck. I have already mentioned his anatomical merit in 
difcovering the lymphatics. In antiquities, efpecially thofe of the 
northern nations, and in the learned languages, his knowledge was 
unbounded. In botany he had erected to himfelf what might 
reafonably have been thought a monumentum asre perennius,’* 
in one of the greateft undertakings of the kind, a colle6tion of fine 
wooden cuts of all the plants then known. They were to have 
been arranged and named according to Bauhin’s Pinax, in 12 large 
volumes folio. But twu volumes were fcarcely printed, when in 
1702 a dreadful fire reduced almoft all Upfal to afhes, and with it 
the work of Rudbeck, and many thoufand wooden blocks already 
cut, befides almoft all the materials of an hiftory of Lapland com- 
ppfed by his fon, who indeed had a principal hand in the great 
work of which I am fpeaking. It can fcarcely be thought an im¬ 
peachment 
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peachment of the venerable old man’s philofophy, that fo cruel a 
clifappointment foon brought him with forrow to the grave. 

All that remains of this work are a few copies of the fecond 
volume, and three only of the firfl, one of which is in the Sherar- 
dian library at Oxford. Linnaeus was poflefTed of about 120 of the 
wooden blocks of this firft volume, as well as 8 or 10 unpublilhed 
blocks belonging to fome intended one; all which came with his 
colledlion into my hands : they are for the mod part admirable 
figures of gra{^es'^•^ 

Having been now infenfibly led back to Botany, I fhall take a 

comprehenfive view of the fyftematic cera of that fcience, when fo 

many new methods of clafTification were invented, mod of which 

were drenuoully fupported by their refpecdive authors, who little 

thought that in the fpace of half a century, oblivion would nearly 
level all didinidions beuveen them. 

The fird who revived the idea of a cladical arrangement of 

o 

plants, fince the time of Caefalpinus, was Morifon, who has been 
judly cenfured for neglecting to acknowledge how much he owed 
to his ingenious predecefTor, and who has in his turn received fimi- 

lar treatment from his followers. His method was founded chiefly 
on the fruit, to which, as well as the external habits of plants, he 
paid too much regard, and too little to the other parts of fruc¬ 
tification. The only work clafled according to the method of 
Morifon is his own Hidoria Univerfalis Plantarum, an ufeful 
compilation, w^hich is daily ufed as a book of reference, by thofe 
who never think of his fydem. 

But the three principal fydematic authors were Ray, Tournefort 
and Rivinus, between whom was much warm controverfy on the 
fubje6t; and it mud have been an intereding matter indeed that 

* Publilhed under the title of Reliquiae Rudbeckianae, folio, 1789, 
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could fo agitate the candid peaceable fpirits of Ray and Tournefort. 
Of Ray it may be faid that his method was the moft abftrufe and 
fcientific, vvdiile that of Rivinus was at firft fight more fimple, but 

liable to as great difficulties in the execution. The former was prin¬ 
cipally founded on the fruit, the latter on the corolla, and in both 

were the other parts of fru6lification too much negledled. The 
fyftem of Tournefort, which was likewife formed chiefly upon the 
corolla, was undoubtedly far fuperior to all the reft then extant; 
yet I doubt whether that alone would have procured its author his 
extenfive reputation, had he not inveftigated and difcriminated the 
genera of plants in fo mafterly a manner, that this alone is fufficient 
to rank him above all preceding botanifts. It is true he did not 
invent a mode of fyftematically defining thefe genera by words; this 
was referved for -Linnasus: but it has been well obferved by 
Monfieur Delamarck, that Tournefort was no lefs fenfible of the 
diftindlions of his genera, and he has cauied them to be figured in 
fo able a manner that they cannot be miftaken. 

This great botanift, chiefly unfortunate in having had fome in¬ 
judicious advocates, is the glory of the French nation. His country¬ 
men are with reafon proud of him, and his merits as a botanift and 
a traveller are fo well known, that no commendation of mine can 
add to his fame. Yet I muft not omit to do juftice to his fucceflbr 
Vaillant, whofe merit I think is hardly fufficiently known. In 
profiting of the indulgence granted me when at Paris of confulting 
the Herbariums of thefe two eminent botanifts, I was aftonilhed at 
the inftances of profound knowledge and acutenefs of judgment 
which I met with in that of Vaillant, both with refpeeft to the 
genera, fpecies, and fynonyma of plants; whereas it is well known 
that Tournefort was lefs folicitous about the fcientific diftin( 5 lions 
of fpecies. Vaillant is alfo one of the firft who was well acquainted 
with the fexes of plants. His academical oration on that fubjeeb 
is full of good obfervations, though not without fome errors. In 

this 
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this work he laughs without referve at Leeuwenhoek’s peculiar 
theory of generation, and fpeaks rather too difrcfpevStfully of 
Tournefort: for this he has never been forgiven. 

There were at this time feveral botanical fyflems invented befidcs 
thofe above mentioned; but few beine remarkable for oiieinalitv or 
ufe, I cannot dwell long upon them. Herman’s was one of the 
belt. It was entirely founded on the fruit, and not very different 
from thofe of Ray and Morifon. Boerhaave’s had great merit, in 
being founded more or lefs on all the parts of fruclihcation. The 
method of Chriftopher Knaut is an alteration of that of Ray, 
without any improvement. The paradoxical Chriftian Knaut, 
who thought the effence of a flower con filled in its corolla, was 
never very famous, and would now probably make no profelytes 
at all, 

A fingular fyftem was invented by Profeffor Magnol of Montpel¬ 
lier, founded on the calyx, to which Linnaeus was very partial, and 
he even formed a fimilar method of claffification himfelf: happily, 
however, this was not the only one he ever invented. 

Nor was this aera of botany merely a fyftematic one. Linnaeus 
has not fcrupled to affert, that within the fpace of 20 years, at the 
end of the lafl: centur}', twice as many plants were difeovered as 
had been made knowm by the joint labours of all preceding botanifts. 
Befides thofe which were coUe6ted by Tournefort, Plumier and 
Ray, a noble collection was brought from Jamaica by Dr. Sloane, 
afterguards Sir Hans, of \vhich the hiftoiy in two volumes folio is well 
known. Mr. Sherard conful at Smyrna, who cultivated botany 
with princely munificence and with the ardour and difeernment of 
a true philofopher, has been the means of making known a very 
great number of plants, flis vafl: herbarium and library are now 
among the literary treafures of Oxford. The indefatigable Plukenet 
procured and publilhed an immenfe number from all parts of the 
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world, many of them very rare. His book is in every body’s hands, 
and it would be fuperfluous here to fay any thing of its utility. 
Petiver was no lefs perfevering in making collections, not only of 
plants, but of all kinds of natural objects. His works are of a very 
peculiar character, and exhibit more zeal than genius or ac¬ 
curacy. His rough criticifms of his contemporary Plukenet have 
hurt nobody but their author. The acquifitions of Dr. Herman in 
Ceylon were very confiderable. They lay a while dormant, only to 
appear with greater celebrity from the pen of Linnxus. In fo bril¬ 
liant a period of the hiftory of this fcience I am obliged to pafs 
over many lefs illuftrious, although great names; and lhall only 
mention Rumphius, whofe ardour was not to be damped even by 
the greatell misfortune which can befal a naturalift, the lofs ot 
fight. The rich treafures of Amboina were made known to us by 
this laborious man. His book on (hells is in high etlimation ; and 
his Herbarium Amboinenfe might vie with the Hortus Malabaricus, 
if all concerned in the publication of it had performed their parts 
as well as he has done his : but the figures are by no means com¬ 
parable to thofeof that ftupendous work. The courage of Rum¬ 
phius in purfuing natural hiflory after he had lofi: his fight, re¬ 
minds me of a fimilar inftance, I believe very little known, of a 

Provencal phyfician named Reboul, who undertook a manufeript 
hiftory of plants in feveral large folio volumes, and, becoming blind, 
actually completed many of the unfiniihed chapters with his own 

hand after-that accident. This curious manufeript was (hewn 

me in the publick library at Parma. 

While Botany was making this great progrefs, Entomology began 
to be cultivated with an afTiduity, which was amply repaid by the 
curious and aftoniihing facts it brought to light. The notion of 
equivocal generation having been refuted by Harvey, Rcdi and Mal¬ 
pighi, the propagation and metamorphofes of infects became an 
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interefting object of enquiry with feveral able men, among the 
hill: of whom were Gocdai t and Swammerdam. The difeoveries 
of Goedart were received with laudable caution by his contempora¬ 
ries, efpecially what relates to the hiflory. of Ichneumones; but 
following oblervcrs have conhrmed the accuracy of his relations. 
The works of Swammerdam arc full of curious information, and 
will fulliciently reward thofe whole patience is not to be exhaufled 
by his tedious heavy ftyle. Nor muft 1 forget Madam Merian, 
whofe excellent work on the Surinam Infc6ls, one of the moll 

fplendid in natural hiftory, is a monument of female perlevcrance 
and enthufiafm. 

Other admirers of nature have turned their attention to Ihclls 
and marine productions; and the facility with which thefe bodies 
are preferved in cabinets, has made the collc< 5 ling them very 
general. A few authors had written on fliclls about the beginning 

of the lad: century, as Aldrovandus, Columna, Imperati, &c. but 
about the end of the century two very eminent w’riters were par¬ 
ticularly diftinguifhed in Concholog)^, Bonanni and Lifter. Their 
works are in daily ufc. In the different publications of the latter 
are many curious anatomical obfervations, and Bonanni has treated 
the formation of ihells in a veiy philofophical manner. Some iii- 
terefting hints on the fame fubje6l are to be found in Steno’s “ Dc 
Solido intra Solidum Difiertationis Prodromus,” printed at Florence 

in 1669. 

^ A 

Of all the parts of Natural Iliftory, Mineralogy for a long time 
made the flowed: progrefs. From the time of Theophraffus to the 
•end of the feventeenth century few improvements were made in 
the knowledge of Foffils. What little was written in all that 
time contained only repetitions of old erroneous fuperffitious 
opinions. Even at the period of which I am fpeaking, a 
diiking: idea of the daiknefs of this Iciencc mav be formed, from 

O 
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Tournefort’s having maintained the vegetation of ftones, and 
Lifter’s having pofitively afterted that all extraneous foflils, as petri¬ 
fied Ihclls, &c. are only lufus naturae, and never were the real fticlls 
they reprefent. Afterwards Mineralogy was cultivated with a little 
more care, but ftill on wrong principles, the external figure of 
foflils being principally attended to, and not their component 
parts; nor was it till very lately that the fcience was eftabliftied on 
its true foundation, that of chemical analyfis. 

For about fifteen years after the beginning of the prefent century 
nothing very confiderable was printed in botany. But the year 
1718 is remarkable for the publication of Ruppius’s excellent 

Flora Jenenfis, and the following for the appearance of Scheuch- 
zer’s inimitable Agroftographia and Dillenius’s Flora Giflenfis. 
Ruppius being cut off early in life, difappointed the hopes which 
were formed of him. Dillenius is one of the moft: illuftrious names 
in botany; not fo much indeed for fyftematic or phyfiological 
merit, as for accuracy of obfervation and judicious criticifm. 
About this time alfo flourilhed Pontedera at Padua, who although 

^ to 

a great Tournefortian, and ftrangely prejudiced againft the fexes of 
plants, was a fcientific botanift, and is very liberally praifed by 
Linnasus, againft whom he is faid nevcrthelefs to have written 
fomething, which was never publifhed. 

The removal of Dillenius to England, who publilhed here his 
excellent edition of Ray’s Synopfis Stirpium Britannicarum in 1724; 
the afliftance and encouragement given to the fcience by thofe two 
diftinguiihed brothers William and James Sherard, as well as by 
Sir Hans Sloane, feemed to promife the eftablilhment of the botanic 
fceptre in this country ; efpeciaUy as the infufficiency of Tourne¬ 
fort’s fyftem became every day more obvious, and Boerhaave was 
too much occupied by medicine, to devote any confiderable fhare 
of his powers to any other purfuit. The phyfick garden at Chel- 
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fca was in a vciy flourifliing ftafe under the care of the celebrated 
Miller, and that of Mr. Sherard at Eltham contained one of the 
choiceft collections in Europe. But botanilts were almoit at a (land 
about arrangement. All the different fy(terns which had been 
propoied, however fpecious in univerfity le6tures, having been 
found very infufficient for the purpofes of practical botany^ the 
fcience was again in danger of relapfing into anarchy and confufion, 
and botanifts were almoft overwhelmed with the riches which daily 
flowed in upon them. 

In this ftate of things a new’’ turn w’^as given to the fcience of 
botany, and indeed to all natural hiftory, by the publication of the 
Syftema Naturae and Fundamenta Botanica of Linnxus in 1735. 
Nor were the learned world determined how they Ihould receive 

thefc extraordinary produ(Stions, when in 1737 the fame author, 
without any other fupport than his own tranfeendent merit, fixed 

the attention of all Europe, by his Critica Botanica, Genera Plan- 
tarum, Hortus Cliffbrtianus, Flora Lapponica and Methodus Sexu- 
alis; five works, the produce of one year, each of w hich w*ould 
alone have been -fufficient to have immortalized its author, and in 
the compofition of which a man’s whole life miglit h avc been 
thought ufefully employed ! 

Having by a number of original obfervations, added to thofe of 
formef writers, demonftrated the fexes of plants, and confcquently 
the importance of their (lamina and piftilla; Linnaeus founded his 
fexual fyftem on the differences in number, fituation and proportion 
of thefe organs : a fyflem which, although profeffedly merely jr//- 
Jidal^ is really in many refpedls more agreeable to nature than many 
which had preceded it, and wdiich, for facility and univerfality, has a 
decided fuperiority over all hitherto invented. But this w^as only a 
part of the praife of this rifing genius. Having new modelled and 

fyftematically defined all the knowm genera of plants, he endeavoured 

in 
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in like manner to define the fpecies upon philofophical principles ; a 
thing hitherto unknown, or at leaf!: but faintly attempted by fome 
old botanifts. Of the fuccefs of Linmeus in this undertaking, as 
well as his judgment and accuracy in collecling fynonyms, the 
Hortus ClifFortianus and Flora Lapponica afford lufficient proofs. 
In them may be feen the dawning of thole talents which afterwards 
produced the Species Plantarum ; while the dida6fic precifion and 
critical acutenefs of the Fundamenta and Critica, gave a foretafte 
of that perfe6tion which was hereafter to appear in the Philofophia 
Botanica. 

Nor were the abilities of Linnasus lefs confpicuous in his diflrl- 
bution of the animal kingdom. Of this the firft edition of the 
Syftema Naturae was but a Iketch, which was afterwards corre6led 
and much enlarged. It is unneccffary here to enter upon the 
particulars of his fyftem, which has-been familiar to all naturalifts 
for thefe 50 years. 1 ffiall only fay, that what in my opinion are 

the beft parts of it, the claffes of birds and infe6ls, were altogether 
original. For the detedfion of the effential charadler of the latter 
in their antennae, we are entirely obliged to Linnaeus; and his fub- 

ordinate dilfindions were not only the firft, but long experience 
has proved them the beff, that have ever been invented. 

His arrangement of foffils, the beft at the time it was firft pub- 
Ufhed, is now generally neglected. Although in fome inftances 
founded on chemical principles, in others the moft obvious laws of 
chemiftry were facrificed to external figure ; and the fcience having 
been of late years fo totally reformed, it is no wonder that Lin¬ 
naeus’s Regnum Lapideum is become obfolete. 

This illuftrious man, returning in 1739 to Sweden his native 
country, there fixed the throne of Natural Hiftory. Soon after his 
arrival he helped to lay the foundation of the Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm, of which he was the firft prefident. His diftin- 

guilhcd 
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guiihed merit and amiable manners procured him the favour of the 
rich and powerful, as well as the attention and admiration of the 
fcientific; and his medical and botanical le^lures at Upfal foon at- 
traded a number of ftudents from all parts of the w^orld, and ex¬ 
alted that univerfity to a degree of fame hitherto unknowm. 

It is true, -lie did not efcape the attacks of envy and jealoufy; 
nor can any exalted charadfer, however inoffenfive and prudent, 

hope to efcape them. But they never put him fo much olf his 
guard as to w^afte his time in controverfy, nor w'ould he give his 

adverfaries immortality, by tranfmitting their names to pofterity 
with his owm. I ihall on the prefent occafion follow his example; 
nor drag from obfeurity works long fince forgotten, or authors 
who never were noticed. I cannot biitobfcrve, however, that pro- 
feflbr Siegcfbeck, notwdthffanding his intemperate zeal in attacking 
the fexes of plants and L/mnxus'’s fyllcm with all the arms he 

could mufter, both facred and profane, w'as by no means the mod 
contemptible of all the authors on that fide the queftion. He 

has been unfortunate enough to be always held forth as the botanic 

# ' 

Zoilus; but I think there have been fome critics, even in our own 
country, w^ho for futility, ignorance and malevolence, would have 
much greater claims to that title, if they w:ere of conlcquence 
enough to claim any title at all. 

We muft now confider fome of the mofl eminent naturalifts 
wdio Avere contemporaries wdth Linnaeus in the beginning of his 
literary career, and whofe labours tended eflentially to the advance¬ 
ment of the fcience. It would be endlefs to enumerate all who 
have cultivated or written upon natural hiftory during this golden 
age; we can only notice a few of the mofl diftinguifhed. 

His mofl intimate com^paniqns at this time were ArteJi and Gro- 
novius ; the former of whom has in his Ichthyology difeovered fuch 

talents 
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talents for natural hillory, that his premature death cannot be 
fufficiently regretted. Gronovius has contributed in various ways 

m 

to the advancement of the fcience. His Flora Virginica and his 
zoological works are couftrudted upon Linnaean principles. 
He was always in amicable correfpondence with Linnaeus; as con- 
ftant in the offices of friendffiip as deaf to the impulfes of envy and 
jealoufy. It was Gronovius who had the honour of naming the 
Linnaea after his illuftrious friend. 

One of the greateft and moft extenfive geniufes of this or any 
age was Haller, that great phyfiologifl and unwearied obferver, 
who, though at firft the friend, afterwards became the rival, and 
the only refpe6lable rival, of Linnaeus, compared with whom all 
his other criticks fink into nothing. What a pity it is thefe illuf¬ 
trious men were not always friends! What a pity the memoiy 
of Haller ffiould have been difgraced by the publication of thofe 
confidential letters, the revifal of which one would have thought 

fufficient to difarm the moil inveterate mind ! 

-“ Tantaene animis codeftibus irse 

I muft however refeue the name of Haller as much as poffible 
from this foul ftain. On a careful enquiry among thofe who 
alone could fatisfy me on the fubje<St, I am inclined to think his 
powers of body and mind were fo enfeebled that he may be faid to 
have been not himfelf at the time thefe letters were publiflicd, and 
probably never revifed them. Elfe can we fuppofe a charadcr 
like his would fo grofsly have violated, not only the confidence of 
friendfhip, but even the laws of paternal affedtion? for in that 
colledtion are letters of one of his fons, then no more, which no 
father ought to have made publick. Perhaps the temptation of 

producing 
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prodncmg fuch teftimonies of his own celebrity was, in the weak- 
nefs of old age, too flattering to that vanity from which Haller is 
acknowledged not to have been free. Neither was Linnreus himfelf 
without his ftiare of it; and if vanity were never found but with 
fuch pretenfions, who would not almoll forget that it were a 
weaknefs ? 

I cannot attempt to enumerate all the works of Haller, much 
lefs to difplay their merits. His hiftory of the Switzerland plants 
is one of the moft excellent and complete Floras the world ever faw 
and is only deprived of the general applaufe it deferves, by the 
author’s unconquerable diflike to the Linnxan clafllfication and 
nomenclature, by which his work is rendered extremely unfit for 
common ufe. His Phyfiology, Bibliotheca Anatomica and Biblio- 
.theca Botanica, are among the mofl fl:u])endous monuments of 
human knowledge as well as of human labour. They defy imitation 
and ftrike criticifm dumb. 

Another diftinguillied name alfo claims our attention, that of 
Reaumur, I know none more worthy to hand next to Haller. 
Befides the various difcoverics of this great French naturalift wliich 
were of immediate ufe in improving the arts and manufa6lures of 
his own country, the philofophical world at large will ever be in¬ 
debted to him for his invefligations of lome of the mod intricate 
parts of natural hiftoiy. His experiments on digeftion, on the 
frudlification of marine plants and on corals, are all celebrated, 
although with refpedl to the latter he was miftaken in denying 
their animal nature; but his immortal work is his “ Memoires 
pour fervir a I’Hiftoire des Infe6les,” in 6 volumes, quarto; and he 
has publilBed a variety of detached pieces relating to the fame 
fubje< 51 :. 

The Italians pofleflTed a fimilar genius to Reaumur in Vallifneri, 
whofe experiments relating to generation, and his candour in giving 

F up 
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up his firft opinion on that fiibje6l, merit great commendation, as 
well as his invehisations of inteftinal animalcula. Vallifneri was 

o 

profelTor of the practice of medicine at Padua^ and died in 1730. 
His works, being only in Italian, are not fo much rea;d as they 

deferv^e ro be. 

The fame country had the honour of producing another mofl: 
excellent obferver in Micheli of Florence, whpfe Nova Genera 
Plantarum, publifhed in 1729, is a fundamental book in botany; it 
has the rare merit of being a work of original and accurate obfer- 
vation in the mofl difficult of all plants, grafles, moffes and fungi. 
If Dillenius and Linnaeus had paid due regard to his obfervations, 
they would not have fo totally mifunderftood the fru6lification of 
mo/Tes as to take the capfule for the anthera. The world may ftill 
hope for more information from this excellent man, on the publi¬ 
cation of his manuferipts, now in the hands of Mr. Targioni Toz- 
zetti, the worthy poflefTor of all his remains. 

This leads me to mention the Hiftoria Mufeorum, publifhed by 
Dillenius in 1741, that matchlefs work which, for the accurate 
delineation and determination of fpecies, has never been rivalled in 
any department of botany, much lefs in that which it illuftrates. 
This author has made the intricate tribe of mofTes and algsc com¬ 
paratively eafy ; without fuch a writer they would all probably have 
continued the opprobrium of botany, as fungi and confervae are 

ftill. 

A work worthy to be compared with this of Dillenius, for the 
more than Herculean labour which was employed in its compofition, 
is the Hierobotanicon of Olaus Celfius, profefTor of divinity at 
Upfal, and one of the firft and warmeft patrons of Linnaeus. He 
travelled to the Eaft on purpofe to enquire into the plants of ferip- 
ture, the determination of which was his darling objc 61 : for more 
than 50 years. His book was not efteemed as it deferved till its 

author 
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author was no more. There having been but 200 copies printed, it 

is now very rare, and is one of thole works which are oftcncr 
talked of than read. 

I lhall only at prelent mention the names of two more writers, 
who chictiy diftinguiihed thcmfelves in vegetable phyfiology, Du 
Hamel and Hales. One of them was the ornament of France, and 
the other of our own country, about the period of which I have 

been fpeaking, and both have rendered great fervices to philofo- 
phical botany. 

In the mean while Linnaeus was daily advancing in fciencc and 
reputation. His Fauna Suecica appeared in 1746, and his Alateria 
Medica in 1749 » former is a model of deferiptive zoology, as the 
latter of methodical arrangement and concifcnels. They were botli 
afterwards very much improved and enlarged, but tlie Materia 
Medica was never rcpublilhed by Linnxus; all the new editions of 
it are by Profeflbr Schreber, and the alterations are his own. 

In 1751 appeared the Philofophia Botanica, and two years after¬ 
wards the hrft edition of the Species Plantarum ; two works which it 
were equally vain and fuperfluoiis to attempt to praife as they 
deferve. I lhall only remark that the introdueffion of trivial namesj 
which firlt took place in the Species Plantarum, was one of the mod 
happy inventions of Linnaeus, and I am perfuaded it has con¬ 
tributed more than any thing elfe to make his works of general 
ufe. Even thofc botanifts who from envy would never openly 
adopt them, have given the molt convincing proofs of the im¬ 
portance of which they thought them, in labouring to deprive 
Linnxus of the honour of their invention ; and I could mention 
inltances of people, wLo have written againfl: thele trivial names, 
being obliged to recur to them daily in fpeaking and writing of 

The fame of Linnaeus was now fo widely dilfufed that, as his 

F 2 excellent 
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excellent biographer Dr. Pulteney has obferved, he began fcarcely 

to feel the difadvantages of his northern htnation. He had dif- 
ciples in every part of the world who vied with each other in fending- 


him all the obje 61 :s of natural hiftory they could procure, fo that 
his cabinet and his garden were equally enriched. At the fame 
time mod of the learned focieties in Europe were proud to enrol 
him among their members, and even kings contended for the pof- 

the 


declinin cr 


felhon of him. He w'as amply indemnified for 
generous offers of the Spanilh monarch, by the honours and ad¬ 
vantages heaped upon him by his own fovereign. He received the 
rank of nobility, which in Sweden is neither a trifling nor a barren 

This was the 
upon literary 


honour, and was made a knight of the Polar Stai 


having: been conferred 


firfl indance of that order 
merit; certainly it could never have been bedowed with greater 

propriety on any one than on Linnaeus, who was himfelf that 

bright polar dar to which the fcientific world looked up for affid- 
ance and dire6lion. 


This then may be reckoned the 


mod flonrifliins: 


period of 


Natural Hidory, when difputes about methods and fydems being 
for the mod part laid afide, every admirer of Nature’s works was 
employed in pra6lical oblervations and difcoverics; vvhile LinnrEus, 
whom nothing efcaped, and to whole decifion all doubts and dif¬ 
ficulties were referred, fupervifed and methodized the whole. His 
improvements had fo much facilitated the dudy of botany, that it 
was no longer an abdrufe fcience confined to the fchools, but 

became an agreeable amufement to perfons of leifure in all ranks 
and fituations. 


About this time fome mod fuperb works in natural hidory 
were given to the public which, although not very fydematic, were 


of ufe to the fcience 


Seba’s Thefaurus Rerum Naturalium, the 


fird volume of which appeared in 1734, and the fecond in 17355 

the 
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the two following ones not having been publiHicd till many vears 

after; Catefby's NaturalHiftoryof Carolina, Florida, &c. of which the 
firfl: volume was printed in 1731 and the fecond in 1743 5 Edwards’s 
Hiftory of Birds, begun in 1743 ; and fomc others of lefs note. A 
work of a fuperior kind was publilhed at Florence in 1742, entitled 
Gualtieri Index Teftaruin Conchyliorum, which is remarkable for 
the perfection of its fpecific diifcrences of Ihells, in which the 
author feems clofely to have imitated the flyle of the botanical 
works of his countryman Micheli. This is one of the molt ufcful 
books of reference that we have in conchology, and in my opinion 
is far preferable to the woik of d’Argenville printed the fame 
year, although perhaps lefs complete than the new and enlarged 

edition of that book lately j?ublilhcd. 

Jn England horticulture ieems now to have made great progrefs. 
Few have improved that art fo much as the celebrated Miller ; iind 
it is hardly lair to reproach him with not having perfected it. 
Bartram was fent to America for the purpofe of fupplying our 
gardens with plants, and we are much indebted to him, as well as 
to Houftoun, who dilcovered many rare vegetables in South America 
and the Well: Indies, and whole remains, long negle< 5 led, are now 

relcued from oblivion. 

In Holland botany was ably fupported by the labours of the two 
profeflbrs Van Royen at Leyden, and the afliduous Burman 
profellor at Amfterdam. The Thelaurus Zeylanicus and Decades 
Plant. Africanarum of the latter are excellent books; fomc of the 
figures in this laft which I find Linnaeus fufpeclcd to be erroneous, 
or even fidlitious, have fince been found faithful. Burman had 
alfo the honour of publilhing a large volume of the figures of 
Plumier, from copies of the original drawings, which had Jong 
lain buried at Paris, as the greater part of that admirable author s 
works Rill do, eclipfed by more fplendid produdlions. 
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In Germany Profeflbr Ludwig of Leipfic was now in great repu¬ 
tation ; and he has fhewn himfclf an able phyfiologift and accurate 
obferver. He profeffed to differ in many points from Linnaeus, 

but oppofed him with decency; and indeed it appears, as a noble 

« 

author of our owji country has lately remarked, that Ludwig, as 
well as Haller, were only Linnacans in difguilethey profited 
of the lights they had received from him to build fyftems to rival 
his own. 

No where have the Linnaean improvements been more flowly 
received than in France, which is to be attributed not only to the 
jealoufy of that nation for the fame of her immortal Tournefoit, 

but alfo to her pofTefTing fome confummate botanifts, of fufficient 
confequence to fupport for a time any fyllem they lliould choofe to 

efpoufc. Among thefe the family of the Juflicus claim the firfl 
place, and efpecially Bernard de JufTieu, a name never mentioned 

without refpe6f. Even at Paris however Linnasus had early an 
illuhrious prote6lor in the Duke d’Ayeii, now Marechal de 
Noailles, who correfponded with him long, procured him the notice 
and favour of the late king, and occafioned his majeffy to fend him 

a prefent of feeds from his own garden at Trianon. The work 
of Adanfon has alfo done fervice to the Linnaean caufe, althoup^h 

^ O 

certainly that was what its author leaft intended; but this is one 
of thofe books every reader of which muft diffent from the author’s 
opinions. In the fouth of France Linnseus had more admirers. 

ProfelTor Gouan of Montpellier has adopted his principles both in 
his ichthyological and botanical works ; and the excellent Gerard in 
his Flora Galloprovincialis, although he has not followed the 
fyflem of Linnaeus, is every where clofely attached to his principles, 
and has ever been an enthufiaftic admirer of his merit. Nor muft 
I forget Profeflbr Sauvages of Montpellier, who generoufly pre- 
fented Linnaeus with his whole herbarium, rich in the plants of 

that 
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that delightful country 


his friend Monficur Lc Monnicr 


of the warmeft admirers of the illuflrious Swede 


This gentleman 


fent to the fouth of France as a botanift in 1740, with fome 


other philofopl 


who went there for 


llronomical purpof 


Afterwards he became firft phyfician to Louis XV. and now enjoy 


a 


h 


where he 


pay 


dig 

par 


in a delightful retirement near Verfailles, 
attention to the cultivation of trees and 


had long a noble fupport in 



flirubs, and pofTcfles one of the richeft herbariums in France. 

At Berlin botany and Linnaeus 

PiofcfTor Gleditfch, who firft principally diftinguifticd himfclf 
anfwering Siegelbeck’s criticifm of the Linnnsan fyftcm; and his 
vi( 5 lory was decided indeed when Sicgcfbcck pnblilhcd his Vantlo- 
quentice Gleditfchiance Specimen^ in the firft paragrai)h of which that 


the lie direift. 


writer gives him what may almoft be calJcil 
But Gleditfch was better employed than in returning it. 

plied himfclf to the inveftigation of the obfeure phyfiolo 




He 


ap- 


gy of 


Fungi and other orders of the Cryptogamia, and in 1753 publiihed 


an able and elaborate work, entitled Methodus Fungorum. 


The 


Memoirs of the Berlin Society abound with excellent treatilcs of 

this author relating to 


agi 


and 


ceconoiny 


Nor did 


he negledl lyftematic botany. By no means a fervile follower of 
Linnxus, he publillied in 1764 a fyftem founded on the fituation 
of the ftamina, the principle of which is good, and muft always be 
kept in view by all botanifts; but the clafles of Gleditfch being 


folely founded 


cumftance, are neceftarily too few 


his 


orders are borrow'ed from the clalfes of Linnxus. 

Botanical works were daily multiplying in various parts of Europe, 
In 1745 appeared Leche’s Primitiae Floras Scanicx, and Seguier’b 
rich catalogue of the Plantae Veronenfes. It has been allcdged by 
fome faftidious people, that the prefent centuiy, and elpecially the 
Linnsean age, has been overburthened with fuch kind ot cata 
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which require no abilities in their compofition, and anfwernopurpofe 
when done. A French writer, whom I am tired of naming, has 
declared himfclf of this opinion; and his own practice has been fo 
conformable to it, that he has never favoured the world with an 
account of the plants of Senegal, a country which he went pur- 
pofely to invefligate. Happily all good botanifls have not imitated 
him, or we lliould never have feen Scopoli*s ineftimablc Flora 
Carniolica, the various Floras of Allioni, De Gorter, Gunner, 
Hudfon, Gouan, Leers, Pollich, Weis and many others, which 
have been of great ufe to local, and indeed general botany; and 
even if every one of the valuable works juft mentioned had been 
ufelefs, who would not have thought them fufficiently atoned for 
by the Flora Lapponica and Flora Suecica of Linnaeus ? 

I am now led to confider the fervices rendered to natural hiftory 
by the various difciples of this eminent man, and others, who have 
undertaken hazardous and laborious journeys, on purpofe to ex¬ 
amine the produ 61 :lons of countries hitherto not at all or but 
nightly inveftigated. And what praife does not the ardour of fuch 
a6tive promoters of fcience deferve? As no one ever felt more of 

this ardour than Linnaeus, when the humble attra6lions of an 
arvSlic flora incited him to undertake his painful Lapland tour; fo 
. I think none has been fo fuccelsful as this great man in exciting 
the fame fpirit in others. Before I fpeak of his pupils, however, 
the order of time obliges me to mention Buxbaum and Gmelin. 
The former may be flightly pafled over. He was fent by the 
Peterfburg Academy to collect plants in the Levant. The fruits 
of his labours are publilhed in five Centuriae, with wretched plates 
and very indifferent deferiptions. The fame fociety were much 
more fortunate in their choice of Gmelin to undertake the 
examination of Siberia. That country had before been vifited by 
Gerber and fome other botanifts, but their acquifitions were 

trifling 
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trifling compared with thofe of Gmelin, who fpent lo years, viz. from 
1733 to 43 in Siberia. His Flora Sibirica, now increafcJ to four 
volumes quarto, with an immenfc number of figures, and excellent 

deferiptions and fynonyms, is one of the beft works of the kind, 
and contains many very rare plants. Philip Frederick, the brother 
of this author, has written Otia Botanica and fomc other things. 
Samuel Gottlieb Gmelin, fon of the laft mentioned, is celebrated 
for his hiftory of the genus Fucus, printed at Peterfburg in 1768. 

The expedition of Ternftroem, one of the firfl: of Linnseus’s 
difciples whom the fpirit of curiofity led to vifit countries far 
remote from his own, was an unfortunate one. This young man 
undertook a voyage to China in hut died at Poulicandor. 

We have no hiftory of his voyage. His memory is honoured 
with a plant in the Supplementum Plantarum at the inftigation of 
Mutis, for Linnaeus himfclf had not an high opinion of his merit. 

Kalm, who vifited North America in 1747, was more fortunate. 
His travels are fo well known, from the account of them tranflated 
into Englifti, that 1 need lay little about them. His botanical dif- 

coveries very materially enriched the Species Plantarum of his 
great mafter, and the Linnasan Herbarium abounds with fpeci- 
mens brought home by him, diftinguifhed by the letter K. His 
own colle6tion of dried plants is faid to be mouldering away in 

Sweden, in 

“ The lumber garret of his voijer heir.’* 

Haflclquift vifited Egypt and the Holy Land in 1749. 
has ftiewn greater zeal or activity than this ingenious young man, 
whofe premature death cannot be too much regretted. He was 
alike Ikilful in zoology and botany, as the account of his travels 
publifhed by Linnaeus, and fince tranflated into Englilh, fufficiently 

fhews. In vain has an invidious author, who has himlelf long en- 
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joyed an unfubftantial reputation, endeavoured to blaft the memory 
of Haflelquift. His calumnies have been refuted by Dr. Sparrman, 
who has juftly defended his countryman. 

Ofbeck, another traveller well known in England from the 
tranllation of his voyage, went to the Eaft Indies in 1750, as chap¬ 
lain to a Swedilli fhip. He fpent fome time in China, of the natu¬ 
ral hiftory of which he has told us much, and has made known 
many new plants, among which is the Ofbeckia. 

Loefling, a favourite difciple of Linnaeus and an excellent botanift, 
undertook the examination of Spain in 1751, where he found many 
new and rare plants, and probably would have made many more 
difeoveries, had his ftay been longer in that rich, and hitherto al- 
mod: unexplored country ; but he left it for one ftill more intereft- 
ing. South America, where he would, no doubt, have made a rich 
harveft, had his life and health been continued; but he was foon 

w 

cut off at the age of 27. His letters and botanical deferiptions 
have been publiflied by his illufbrious mafter, who, in this inflance, 
as well as on every other occafion, has given proofs of that fenfi- 
bility which mufl ever make him as dear to humanity as to fcience. 

I forbear to enlarge upon other expeditions of lefs note, as thofe 
of Montin and Solander to Lapland, Bergius and Falk to Goth¬ 
land, &c. although each contributed to the general ftock of natural 
knowledge very much. It is to be regretted we have not had 
more information from Rolander, who vifited Surinam and St^ 
Euftatia in I755‘ He fent home indeed feveral curious infedls, 
mentioned in the Syftema Naturae; but I find, by a letter of 
Linnaeus to Gerard, that he efteemed Rolander the firft entemo- 
logifl: after Reaumur. A pupil of Linnaeus, named Martin, vifited 
Spitzbergen in 1758: he mufl not be confounded with Martens, 
who went to the fame country in 1671, and whofe rude figures 
are quoted by Linnaeus. I mull not omit Toren, who went twice 

to 
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to the Eaft IndieSj and dclcnbed his whole voyacje in letters to 

Linnaeus, enriched with many obrervations relating to natural hil- 

ftory, all which were publiflicd with Olbeck's voyage, and tranf- 
lated into Englifh by Dr. Forfter. 

I am led to confider fome of the moft illuflrious naturalills of 
the prefent age, whofc works and vvhofe difcoverics have been long 
fo generally known as almoft to preclude the neceflity of mentioning 

them, were it not neceflaiy to the uniformity of my plan. Of 
thefe ProfefTor Jacquin claims the firft place, lie was lirfl known 

by his Hiftoria Plantarum Americanarurn, publiihed in 1763, in 
folio, with many figures, and which contains deferiptions of a valf 
number of plants of South America, fcarccly ever fecn by any body 
elfe. This book has lately been republifhed, without any material 
addition, except that the plates arc coloured; for its illuflrious 
author has of late years applied himfclf to the improvement of 
botanical ichnography in the moft eminent manner. Who has 
not feen and admired his Hortus Vinclobonenfis and Flora 
Auftriaca ? And we have now no longer to regret the want of 
differentia fiecifica in the works of Jacquin; for, with a degree of can¬ 
dor which does him the higheft honour, he has deigned to liflcn to 
the remonftrance of the younger Linnaeus on this fubje^ff, and has 
given the eflential chara6lers of all the plants figured in his leones 

Plantarum rariorum. 

Another celebrated work is Brown's Hiftory of Jamaica, publillied 
in 1756, and now veiy rare, as the copies remaining at the book- 
feller’s, after the firfl fale of the book, were burnt. Its elegant 
plates were drawn by Ehret, the beft botanical draftfman of his 
time. The herbarium of Dr. Browne, who is dill living in 
Ireland, was bought by Dr. Solander many years ago, and fent to 
Linnaeus: the fpecimens are not fplendid, but important for the 
determination of many oblcure plants. 
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Two fuperb publications were fet on foot by royal munificence 
in Denmark, Regenfnfs’s hiftory of fhells, and the Flora Danica. 
The former has, I think, the fuperiority in point of execution over 

moft works in natural hiftory, except, perhaps, Baron Born*s ac¬ 
count of the lliells in the Imperial Mufeum at Vienna. The Flora 
Danica, while under the direction of Oeder, was equally well exe¬ 
cuted; but ProfelTor Muller, more of a zoologift than a botanift, 
continued it with lefs care and perfedlion. Its reputation will, I 
doubt not, foon be abundantly reftored by the abilities of ProfelTor 
Vahl, to whofe care it is now entruftcd. 

We muft now look back a little to endeavour to do juftice to 

Tome great names in zoology. The age of Linnaeus has been no 

lefs brilliant in this branch of natural hillory than in botany: but 
before I enter upon the works of his immediate difciples or followers, 
I muft fpeak of his adverfary Klein, who obje6led to feveral of his 
alterations in zoology, with more reafon on his fide than any of 
the botanical opponents of Linnaeus ever had; ftill his remarks 
have not been much attended to. He alfo, like all the other ad- 
verfaries of our great teacher, laboured to find out contradictions 
in his works ; as if the irregularities of Nature were to be laid to 
the charge of him, whofe works and whofe fyftem are often ob- 

fcure, merely from their confonancy with Nature. Klein deferves 
great praife for his multifarious works in zoology; he has left 
fcarcely any part of the fcience untouched, and has treated it both 
fyftematically and phyfiologically. 

I haften to a bright ornament of our own country, the ingenious, 
accurate and patientEllis, whofe difcoveries relating to corallines form 
one of the moft interefting events in the natural hiftory of the 
prefent century, and whofe name will ever be revered while feien- 
tific or perfonal merit are held in efteem. Nor is it poflible for me, 
in paying this tribute to the memory of Mr. Ellis, to forget his 

friend 
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friend and very counterpart Dr. Garden, to whom Linnsciis was fo 

much obliged in his laft edition of the Syllema Naturae that I 
think no name occurs there more frequently. This gentleman, 

long refident in Carolina, is celebrated tor his dilcovery of the 
Siren lacertina, that fingular animal, for which Linnaeus was ob¬ 
liged to form a new order in his fyflem. Dr. Garden is now re¬ 
turned to this country. Long may it be before 1 am at liberty to 
pay that unreferved tribute to his merit which I have given to the 
departed Ellis! 

It is well known that Mr. Ellis was one of the firft who clearly 
made out the animal nature of corallines, and his opinion on the 
fubje 61 : is now univedally adopted. In the beginning, however, he 

had an opponent in Dr. Bafter, a Dutch naturalill, who main¬ 
tained a contrary opinion, and argued with great ingenuity for the 
vegetable nature of thefe bodies, aflerting that the polypes were 
merely accidental inhabitants of them, and not a part of their fub- 

Ilance. The fame author has publillied feveral other works on 
different marine infedls, worms and plants, under the title of Opufcula 
Subfeciva^ which are elaborate and curious: they are the perform¬ 
ances of a real obferver. 

* 

This intricate part of natural hiftor)' has been invefligated by 
feveral other writers, as Bohadfeh and Muller ; but by none more 
ably than the celebrated Pallas, whofe fyflematic work on Zoophyta 
is neceffaiy to all who apply themfelves to this ftudy. 

L. 

No branch of natural hiftory, after botany, has for fomc 
years pad had more attention paid to it than entomology. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. Botany necelTarily leads to the ftudy of in¬ 
fects ; for it is impolfible to inveftigate plants in their native fitua- 
tions, without having our attention perpetually awakened by the 
infinite variety of thofe adliv'e little beings, employed in a thoufand 
different ways in fupplying themfelves with food and lodging, in 

repul fing 
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repulfmg the attacks of their enemies, or in exercifing a more than 
Afiatic defpotifm over myriads below them. 'Thus many of the 
moft fyflematic botanifts of the prefent age, as Scopoli, Hudfon, 
Allioni, have been led to the ftudy of entomology. Another clafs 
of authors have undertaken to publith figures of infe6ts, as Sultzer 
and Frifch, fometimes accompanied with their hiftory at large, as 
in the excellent works of Roefel and Sepp. I doubt whether the 
coloured plates of the latter have ever been excelled in any depart¬ 
ment of natural hiftory. A moft elaborate work, confifting only of 
coloured plates of infedls, was undertaken under the infpedtion of 
Linnasus, by Clerck^ the author of which dying foon after it was 
publiilied, had time to colour a very few copies only, and thefe are 
much valued by the curious. In my opinion this work is more re¬ 
markable for labour than fkill, and is far excelled by that of our 
countryman Mr. Drury, which 1 hope I may, without being accufed 
of partiality, rank among the very firft of its kind. I need fay 
nothing of Albin and Wilkes, whofe plates were admired in their 
time, but are now eclipfed by many. The Entomologia of Schaef¬ 
fer, the celebrated naturalift of Ratifbon, fo well known by his 
figures of Fungi, and other works, are very ably and carefully 
executed, I have only two more entomological writers to mention 
at prefent, but thofe are very illuftrious ones, GeofFroy and De Geer. 
The work of the former is an hiftory, in French, of the infeels 
found about Paris, with a few excellent plates, chiefly as examples 
of the different genera. This with the Entomologia Carniolica of 
Scopoli, and the works of Linnaeus, are the claffical books indif- 
penfably neceffary to every fyftematic ftudent of European infedls. 
Thofe who with to ftudy their hiftory and metamorphofes more 
fully, will find ample fatisfadlion in the ineftimable work of De 
Geer, which is a counterpart of that of Reaumur, and equally ex- 
tenfive and accurate. Its author, a Swedifli nobleman, deferves to 
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be ranked among the mod able promoters of the fcience which he 
cultivated. 

I have before mentioned that the botanical fydem of Linnxus 
was not readily received in France. Stili lei's regard was paid there 
to his zoological works; and this is principally to be attributed to 

the fuccel's of his great opponent the Count dc Buffon, whofe 
fplendid publications and captivating dyle of writing, fo well calcu¬ 
lated to dazzle tlie multitude and to charm the people among whom 
he lived, engroded all the attention of his countrymen, and have 
been admired throughout Europe. Indeed thofe who are lead 
partial to this celebrated writer mud allow that he has contributed 
much to encourage and promote the dudy of nature, has made 

many valuable obfervations, and collected a variety of intcreding 
fa6ls. We mud remember however that the facts of fo theoretical 
a writer are always to be received with caution : not that I would 
fufpedl any philofopher of wilful milVeprefcntations, but a prudent 
theorid will fcarcely trud his own eyes; and the world are pretty 
well agreed that the hypothefes of Buffon arc, for the mod part, 
the very effence of futility ; though feveral have laughed at them, 
few h ave taken the pains to refute them. 

The French h ave long poffeffed a more fydematic writer in 

Briffon, whofe Regne Jntmal has great merit, and whofe excellent 
and elaborate hidory of birds, none who purfue that part of 
zoology can be without. 

England too has produced a genius, at lead equal to the latter, in 
Mr. Pennant, who has almod exhauded the three fird claffes of the 
zoology of Great Britain, and whofe name and works aie too cele¬ 
brated to need my commendation heie. 

Before I return to Linnaeus I mud mention the illudrious Mr. 
Bonnet of Geneva, an enthufiadic admirer of the works of nature, 
whofe candour and ingenuity cannot but obtain our edeem, whether 

we 
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we adopt his theories or not. This author is fo remarkably inat¬ 
tentive to nomenclature and fyflematic arrangement, that an acri- 
tnonioLis enemy of Linnasus has quoted him as alTenting to his 
own illiberal fentiments of that great man ; but I am fure nothing 
could be more unjuft than to make Bonnet a partifan of fuch ani- 
mofity. Happy are thofc true philofophers, who, by an attention 
to the works of the Creator, are led, like this amiable man, to make 
themfelves better as well as wifer, and to dift'ufe not only knowledge 
but happinefs on all around them! 

Linnaeus, whofe powers were beginning to decline, published in 
1771 the Mantljfa altera^ which may be confidered as his botanical 
teftament. It is partly a colledlion of remarks and corre6tions 
made at different times, and contains, befides, defcriptions of a 
number of new plants, of which the rich communications of Dr. 
Mutis, from the continent of South America, make a confider- 
able part. This gentleman, and fome other Spanifh botanifts his 
friends, have had the good fortune of invcftigating the countries of 
Mexico and new Granada, hitherto little known to botanifts ; and 
the fruits of their induftry were all fent to Linnasus. Among 
them, the great variety of beautiful and very extraordinary new 
plants of the clafs Syngenefia are remarkable. The fineft of all 
was honoured with the name of Mutifia, and publiftied by the 
younger Linnaeus in his Supplementum Plantarum, a work the 
foundation of which was laid by his illuftrious father not long 
before his death. I forbear to enlarge upon this melancholy 
period of the hiftory of our fcience, which deprived it of its bright- 
eft ornament. The circumftances of the death of Linnaeus, with 
the honours paid to his memory, are known to all; nor need 1 on 
the prefent occafion make any artificial difplay of his merits, or of 
the lofs which fcience fuftained by his death. I am convinced none 
of my hearers has any thing to learn on this fubje6f, and I would 
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rather prefer the more cheerful talk of tracing the fuccefs of his 
labours, and the elfedl of the fpirit he had raifed, in the enterprifes 
and difeoveries of many eminent naturalifts, fevcral of them liis 
immediate pupils, whofe deferved fame refle^Slcd fuch diltinguilhed 
honour on the laft years of their great teacher. 

Here however a new difficulty prefents itfelf. In the former part 
of this difeourfe, having principally had’occafion to fpcak of authors 
no longer living, and known to us chiefly by their works, I have, 
to the beft of my judgment, given an impartial and unreferved ac¬ 
count of their merits. Glaring defects have been generally pointed 
out, but I have more frequently indulged in the more agreeable 
office of praifing merit of all kinds wherever it occurred. In fo 
doing I have not been actuated by a fenfelefs veneration for former 
times, nor have 1 j^i'^p^^ltcroully , aimed by a vain and ufelcfs 
homage to 

. ■ foothe the dull cold ear of death.’* 

To excite laudable emulation has been my only intention. But 
now that I find myfelf either treading (to ufe Dr. Johnfon’s words) 
on aflies not yet cold, or am to fpeak of naturalifls with whom I am 
perfonally corineefed, and of others whofe approbation and efleem 
I cannot but be anxious to obtain, even the jufl: tribute of applaufe 
might appear like fervile adulation. This conflderation, added to 

my having already extended my difeourfe to an immoderate length, 
will I hope juftify me in touching now but flightly on many great 
names and many arduous undertakings, cfpecially as I could but 
repeat fa6ts and circumftances familiar to all, and (hould run the 
rifque of exhaufting the patience of my hearers without giving 
them any information. I am perfuaded no one whom I have now 
the honour of addrefling needs to be informed of the merits of a 
Thunberg, Sparrman, Pallas, Fabricius, Swartz, or Hedwig, of the 
va(l phyfiological difeoveries of a Camper or Hunter, much lefs of 

the liberality and extenfive knowledge of a Banks, or the genius 
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and worth of the ever to be lamented Solander, Who is not ac¬ 
quainted with every circumftance of that celebrated voyage round 
the world, which has enriched every branch of natural knowledge 
in fo eminent a degree ? Who has not obferved with pleafure the 
laudable emulation of a neighbouring country in promoting fimi- 
lar undertakings, to which we are indebted for the botanical ac- 
quifitions of Commerfon, Sonnerat, Aublet and Dombey ? When I 
confider all thefe, added to the difcoveries of Pallas in Siberia, of 
Sparrman, MafTon and Thunberg at the Cape, and efpecially the 
acquilitions which the latter, undifmayed by the moft formidable 
difficulties, made in Japan ; when I contemplate the diflinguiihcd 
abilities of many other living naturalifts, the excellent publications 
of Schreber, Rottboll, Retzius, Allioni, Scopoli, BroufTonet, L’Heri- 
tier, the philofophical Herman, and many others, not to mention 
fome in our own country which may vie with any of thefe, I am 
induced to confider the prefent age as one of the moll propitious to 

the fludy of nature, on the mod folid and philofophical principles ; 
and when I look around me at home, and fee how very much the 
love of botany in particular, and the cultivation of plants, is in- 
creafing among perfons of rank and fortune, as well as the trea- 
fures which are daily enriching our gardens and cabinets, I cannot 
help indulging the moft flattering hopes that my own country will 
foon in an eminent manner be diftinguilhed above the reft of 
Euope in thefe ufeful and pleafing purfuits. But the degree of 
credit we have already acquired muft not lull us into a torpid 
fecurity. We muft keep in mind that France, our rival in power, 
is alfo our rival in fcience, and even at Paris Linnaeus has now his 

followers, who defpifing all national prejudices, dare to admire truth 

and genius wherever 
ble fpirit of emulation; not the narrow jealoufy which diftinguifhes 

thofe, who, confeious of their own weaknefs or undeferved reputa- 
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tion, dread every approach towards perfection in others. All who 
purfue the fame ftudics lliould labour together for the common 
good: evTry degree of afliflance, eveiy delcrv'ed commendation 
which they give to each other, is the mofl: probable means of ad¬ 
vancing their own fame ; while every atom of ufurped honour, if it 
docs not immediately cover its vain polTeflbr with opprobrium, is 
almoll: certain to be dedudted with intcrcft from his character by a 
difcerning and impartial poftci ity. 

Jt now only remains for me to point out what I conceive to be 
the peculiar objedls of our prefent inflitution. I need not enforce 
the propriety of each of us endeavouring to promote as much as 
poflible the main ends of our undertaking, and to contribute all in 
our power to the general flock of knowledge. Thcfe are indifpenfa- 

ble obligations upon all who alfociate thcnifclvcs with any literary 
fociety. Thofe who do not comply with them incur difgrace in- 
ftead of honour, for a title is but a reproach to thofe who do not 
deferve it; nor can they have a lhare in the reputation of a focicty, 
who never in any manner contributed to its advancement. 

Befides an attention to natural hiftory in general, a peculiar re¬ 
gard to the produ61:ions of our own countiy may be expelled from 
us. We have yet much to learn concerning many plants, which 
authors copy from one another as the produce of Great Britain, 
but which few have feen ; and our animal produclions are flill lefs 
underflood. Whatever relates to the hifloiy of thefe, their ceco- 
nomy in the general plan of nature, or their ufe to man in parti¬ 
cular, is a proper object for our enquiries. Of the produ6lions of 
our own country we ought to make ourfelves perfectly mahers, as 
no natural object can any where be fludied half lo well as in its 
native foil. This however not being always practicable, botanic 
eardens and cabinets of natural hiftory have been invented, in 

which the productions of the moft diftant climes are brought at 
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once before us. No country that I know of can bear a comparifoii 
with England in this refpecl. The royal garden at Kew is un¬ 
doubtedly the firft in the world, and we have a number of others, 
both public and private, each of which may vie with the moll: cele¬ 
brated gardens of other countries. Nor have we a lefs decided 
I'uperiority in Cabinets. That of the Britilh Mufeum, which con¬ 
tains among other things the original herbariums of Sloane, 
Plukenet, Petiver, Ksempfer, Boerhaave, of many of the difciples of 
Ray, and feveral others, befides innumerable treafures of zoology, 
claims the firft place. That of the late Sir Aftiton Lever ftands I 
believe unrivalled in birds and quadrupeds; not to mention many 
others. But is it not a reproach to the naturalifts of Great Bri¬ 
tain that fo many rarities fhould remain in their hands undeferibed ? 
that foreigners fhould eagerly catch at one or two plants obtained 
from our gardens, which we for years have been trampling under 
foot unnoticed ? Yet how, till now, could fuch nondeferipts have 
been made publick ? Large works in natural hiftory are expenfive 
and of hazardous fale; few private people can undertake them ; 
nor has there hitherto been any fociety to which detached de- 

feriptions could be communicated. It is altogether incompatible 
with the plan of the Royal Society, engaged as it is in all the 
branches of philofophy, to enter into the minutiae of natural 
hiftory ; fuch an inftitiition therefore as ours is abfolutely necef- 
fary, to prevent all the pains and expence of collectors, all the ex¬ 
perience of cultivators, all the remarks of real obfervers, from 
being loft to the world. The fiighteft piece of information which 
may tend to the advancement of the fcience w-e fhould thank¬ 
fully receive. However trifling in itfelf, yet combined wdth other 
facts, it may become important. Whatever relates to the deter¬ 
mination of fpecies, even in the loweft and feemingly unimportant 

tribes of nature’s works, ought never to be negleCted, Nor let the 

humble 
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humble and patient fludent of this very difficult part of natural 
hiftoiy be dilcouraged by the fneers of the fupercilious coxcomb, 
or of the ignorant vulgar. He who determines with certainty a 

fingle fpecies of the minuteft mofs or meanefl: infcCl, adds fo far to 
the general (lock of human knowledge, which is more than can be 
laid of many a celebrated name: no one can tell of what imj)or- 
tance that fimple fa6l may be to future ages ; and when vve confider 
how many millions of our fellow creatures pafs through life with¬ 
out furnilliing a Tingle atom to augment this flock, we ffiall learn 
to think with more refpecl of thole who do. 

But nothing will be w’ith more reafon cxpe<5lcd from the mem¬ 
bers of this Tociety than a ftricl attention to the laws and princi¬ 
ples of Linnaeus, To far as they have been found to be gootl. No 
where have his works been more fludied and applied to pra^icc 
than in this countiy, nor can any other be fo competent to efti- 
mate his merits or corred his defeats. I am perfuaded nothing can 
be done more ufeful to the fcience of natural hifloiy than, working 
on the publications of this illuflrious man as a foundation, to en¬ 
deavour to give them that perfection of which they are capable^ 
and to incorporate with them all new diTcov'cries. \\"c who have 
it in our power to give real information, ihould dcTpife the filly 
vanity of making new fyftems or arrangements, merely for the 
fake of being talked of. An artificial method like that of Linnaeus 
may be changed a thoufand different ways, and each Teem bell to 
its inventor. If any one, defpairing of getting immortality by any 
other means, fhould pleafe to name Ciy^ptogamia the firft clafs and 
Monandiia the laft, I ihould rank him but with Chriftopher Knaiit, 
who made about as wife an attempt upon the method of Ray. 

Whatever we may think of the fyflem of Linnaeus, there are 
certain great principles laid down by him, the excellence of which 
^ now lb well known, and fo generally admitted, that none who 

4 pretends 



pretends to the name of a naturalift can avoid conforming to thenio 
The laws, for inftance, according to which he conftru6ted his 
generic names and fpecific differences^ which we Ihould do well to 
imitate, although lefs ftrictly, in the application of trivial 7james. 
I hope never to fee any defcriptions fent into the world by this 
fociety without fpecific differences ; they are what diftinguini a 
true fcientific naturalift from an empiric, and nothing but incapa¬ 
city in an author can make us pardon the want of them. Without 
a ftridt attention to this maxim, the fcience will foon relapfe into 
its original barbarifm, nor can any thing but another Linnaeus 
reflore it. Let not the excellent work of my friend Mr. Latham 
be here cited againft me; for that ingenious author is too judicious 
to have negle6led this material point; he is pofl'efted of the eflen- 
tial charadlers of all his birds, and means to pwblifli them in a 

fyftematic form as a fupplement to his great work. I wifh 1 could 
make the fame apology for fome other eminent writers. But how 

would their works flirink if reduced to Linnasan concifenefs and 


precifion! 

A kind of knowledge which naturalifts have a right to expedl 
from us in a fuperior degree, is the accurate determination of the 
fpecies defcribed by Linnaeus, and indeed thofe of many other 
authors. Our accefs to the leveral original collections I have men¬ 
tioned, to the immenfe herbarium of Sir Jofeph Banks, which 
contains the entire colle<Etions of feveral celebrated botanifts, but 
more efpecially to the very herbarium and mufeum of Linnaeus 
himfelf, mufl: give us means of knowledge not to be had elfewhere. 
This is a fubjedl on which I fpeak with peculiar pleafure, as in this 
refpe6t I may hope to be infinitely more ufeful to the prefent in- 
flitution, than could have been expe6ted from any abilities of my 
own. A train of events, which I cannot help calling mofl: fortu¬ 
nate, having brought into my hands every thing which Linnaeus 
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poflefled relating to natural hiflory or medicine, his entire library^ 
manufcripts, and the correfpondence of his whole life, as well as 
all the acquifitions made by the younger Linnseus in his tour 

through Europe, after his father’s deceafe, but which his own 
premature death prevented him from communicating to the world; 
all thefe will be a never failing refource to us in every difficulty, as 
well as a fund of information not eafily to be exhaufted. For my 
own part I confider myfelf as a truftee of the public. I hold thefe 

treafures only for the purpofe of making them ufeful to the world 
and natural hiftory in general, and particularly to this fociety, of 
which I glory in having contributed to lay the foundation, and to 
the fervice of which I fhall joyfully confecrate my labours, fo long 
as it ’continues to anfwer the purpofes for which it is defigned* 
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